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peculiar talents; he dominated that enterprise without designing one of 
its buildings. In later years the talents there revealed found still larger 
fields in the great civic plans on which he was engaged in Washington 
and Chicago, and for San Francisco, Cleveland, Manila, and Baguio 
(P. I.). It is of this phase of his life that Mr. Moore gives the most 
satisfactory and sympathetic account. Except in one or two chapters he 
comments sparingly on the character and deeds of his hero, allowing the 
events narrated and the letters and diary of the man to speak for them- 
selves; sometimes, indeed, at unnecessary length. It would have been 
better to abridge the extracts from these for the sake of a fuller account 
of Burnham's earlier professional career and at least some effort at a 
critical estimate of Burnham's rank as an artist and his rightful place 
among those who, between 1876 and 1900, contributed to raise American 
architecture from its low estate to its present stage of distinguished 
achievement. The imposing list of his works is relegated to an appendix 
without note or comment. Yet in spite of its incompleteness, one cannot 
read Mr. Moore's record without conceiving a warm admiration for the 
man they picture, not more for his architectural skill than for his rare 
gift for friendship, in which the warmth and constancy of his affection 
made his later years especially rich in happiness. 

A. D. F. Hamlin. 

The American Railroad Problem: a Study in War and Reconstruc- 
tion. By I. Leo Sharfman, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. [The Century New World Series, edited by 
W. F. Willoughby.] (New York: Century Company. 1921. 
Pp. xiii, 474. $3.00.) 

Professor Sharfman has succeeded in his attempt to write a well- 
balanced and impartial analysis of the American railroad problem. The 
volume is particularly good in its historical summary of the antecedents 
of the present situation. It furnishes also an admirable resume of the 
results of federal control, and clearly sets forth the outstanding features 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

The historic approach traces railroad development (1) from 1830 
through the period of unrestrained railroad freedom to 1870; and (2) 
from the beginnings of state control, 1871-1875, to (3) the emergence of 
federal regulation, which began with the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887. The original Act to Regulate Commerce accomplished its primary 
purpose of curbing rate discrimination and of checking high tariffs, but 
extensive amendments were needed. Each is discussed in turn, and the 
year 1906, when the Hepburn amendment was enacted, is taken as the 
beginning of the concluding period in railway development prior to the 
war. 

The chapter which deals with private war-time operation contains an 
excellent review of railroad accomplishment during the period of Ameri- 
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can neutrality and of the attempt of the railroad companies, by voluntary 
unification through their Railroads' War Board, to meet the extraordinary 
transportation demands when the United States entered the World War. 
The reasons why the War Board could not satisfactorily cope with the 
situation, although its accomplishments were both substantial and impor- 
tant, are clearly set forth, as are also the reasons why federal operation 
of railroads became necessary. 

The author is at his best in his two chapters on federal control. He 
shows a fairly complete understanding of the policies and performance 
of the Railroad Administration, and he has appraised the results with 
impartiality. His conclusion is that federal control creditably accom- 
plished the purposes for which it was instituted. Essential traffic was 
moved successfully and expeditiously. The cost, while large, was de- 
cidedly reasonable. Yet the experience during a war emergency throws 
little light upon the broader question as to the expediency of federal rail- 
road operation under normal conditions. 

Part II. of the volume sets forth the author's conception of the essen- 
tials of reconstructive policy. It precedes the concluding section (part 
III.) which outlines the background of the 1920 legislation, describes the 
leading plans which were proposed in 1919, and critically summarizes the 
act as finally passed. This summary is well arranged: the perspective is 
excellent. 

It is apparent that Professor Sharfman is not impressed with the 
railroad-management viewpoint on the so-called " National Agreements " 
entered into between the Director General and the several unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. No direct reference is made to 
what one railroad executive termed the " squandering of morale " through 
the extreme centralization of control in matters of discipline and other 
relations with labor. It is apparent, too, that the author minimizes the 
extent of under-maintenance, as he makes no allowance for that factor in 
his summary of financial results. He quotes an early estimate (May, 
1920) of the total deficit of federal operation, as approximately $900,- 
000,000. This estimate allows nothing for under-maintenance. The 
preface of the book is dated May 16, 1921. Apparently Professor Sharf- 
man failed to note the Director General's letter of May 5, 1921, to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations. In that letter the 
Director General estimated the deficit as at least $1,200,000,000. The 
difference is accounted for mainly by recognized claims for under- 
maintenance. 

From the viewpoint of style and arrangement, two minor criticisms 
may be made. There is too much unnecessary repetition. The same 
subject or phase of a subject is often treated in two or three chapters 
and in much the same manner. The second criticism attaches to part II., 
" The Essentials of Reconstructive Policy ". This is admitted to be a 
digression. The author's own views as to what should be done are not 
tied into what was done by the Transportation Act. Logically it would 
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have been better if parts II. and III. had been transposed. These defects, 
however, are minor and detract but little from the value of the book. 

William J. Cunningham. 

Our Air Force: the Keystone of National Defense. By Willtam 
Mitchell, Brigadier General, Air Service. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. xxvi, 223. $5.00.) 

During the fall of 1917 and the spring of 1918 perhaps the most 
widely held belief in the United States was that we were going to " win 
the war through the air ". Magazine covers pictured the sky dark with 
American aeroplanes on their way to wipe out German factories and cities 
with bombs. Inside the covers, glowing accounts told of what could be 
done and of the steps taken or just about to be taken to achieve these big 
results. Many of these articles seemed to receive encouragement from 
the authorities, at least there were no statements from responsible people 
suggesting that perhaps the pictures were exaggerated. Meanwhile the 
reality in France was quite different, and unknown. Early in July, 1918, 
there was only one American day bombing squadron. (No night ones. 
The second day bombing squadron began operations in September and at 
the armistice there were only four that had ever bombed, not six as the 
official figures show.) This was really less than half a squadron, as there 
were only eight planes. One was being repaired and six of the others 
went on a raid into Germany. By reason of absurd leadership none of 
these came back, so the American day bombing service was practically 
wiped out. This ended bombing operations for a month, and the German 
newspapers waxed sarcastic over the event because they knew, of course, 
that they had captured our only day bombing squadron. 

The American public does not yet know the facts concerning our air 
force, nor will General Mitchell's book enlighten them. Indeed his book 
is chiefly devoted to what he thinks could be done in the future, and gives 
a very poor notion of what actually was done in the past. His descrip- 
tions of the work of the various branches of the air service might be 
called the " literary theory " of the air service, for they include much of 
what was supposed to be done by each but little of what they actually did. 

Two quotations, the first from his foreword and the second from the 
last chapter, will give a better idea of the nature of the book than pages 
of comment. The first (p. xxiii) is, 

In case of the attack of a group of such airplanes or airships, 500 
explosions would occur covering the whole of the lower part of New 
York, which would practically wreck that entire part of the city ; and not 
only paralyze all the business, but would cause a conflagration such as 
has never been known before. Such a fire occurring in New York, situ- 
ated on a narrow peninsula between two rivers, would make it impossible 
for the population to get away from it on account of the congestion of 
the means of transportation that would result when this great population 
attempted to escape. They would be burned like rats in a trap. 



